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conclusive*  No carcinogenic effects of dietary cadmium and arsenic have
been observed In laboratory experiments, whereas high intakes of certain
lead compounds appear to increase the incidence of cancer in mice and
rats.

On this basis, the committee believes that no firm conclusions can
be drawn about the risk of cancer due to normal dietary exposure to
arsenic, cadmium, and lead.

Inhibitors of Carcinogenesis

Foods and numerous nutritive and nonnutritive components of the
diet have been examined for their potential to protect against carcino-
genesis.  In epidemiological studies, investigators have attempted to
correlate the intake of specific foods (and by inference, certain vita-
mins and trace elements) and the incidence of cancer.  In laboratory
experiments, vitamins, trace elements, nonnutritive food additives, and
other organic constituents of foods (e.g., indoles, phenols, flavones,
and Isothiocyanates) have been tested for their ability to inhibit
neoplasia (see Chapter 15).

The committee believes that there is sufficient epidemiological
evidence to suggest that consumption of certain vegetables, especially
carotene-rich (I.e., dark green and deep yellow) vegetables and cru-
ciferous vegetables (e.g., cabbage, broccoli, cauliflower, and brussels
sprouts), Is associated with a reduction in the Incidence of cancer at
several sites in humans. A number of nonnutritive and nutritive com-
pounds that are present in these vegetables also inhibit carcinogenesis
In laboratory animals.  Investigators have not yet established which,
if any, of these compounds may be responsible for the protective effect
observed in epidemiological studies.

Alcohol

The effects of alcohol consumption on cancer incidence have been
studied in human populations.  In some countries, including the United
States, excessive beer drinking has been associated with an increased
risk of colorectal cancer, especially rectal cancer. This observation
has not been confirmed in other studies.  There is limited evidence that
excessive alcohol consumption causes hepatic injury and cirrhosis, which
in turn may lead to the formation of hepatomas (liver cancer). When
consumed in large quantities, alcoholic beverages appear to act syner-
gistically with inhaled cigarette smoke to increase the risk for cancers
of the mouth, larynx, esophagus, and the respiratory tract. The studies
of alcohol consumption and cancer are discussed in Chapter 11.